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ABSTRACT 

Authentic materials can i>e used to promote second 
language acquisition. Research on their effects on each language 
skill (reading, culture, writing, speaking, listening) is needed. 
Print media (such as newspapers) which are available and motivation, 
offer real interaction with the target language and culture, and are 
a valuable instructional resource. They are superior to the 
simplified language in edited texts, and contribute to the learning 
of coping skills. Newspapers also offer "snapshots'* of segments of 
the target culture, making them a logical medium for cross-cultural 
analysis. High-interest authentic reading materials support 
improvement of second language writing skills. Quality of writing is 
linked to quantity of reading done for interest or pleasure. Linking 
reading comprehension to speaking is also feasible; second language 
instruction mirrors real life when students are encouraged to react 
orally to authentic readings. Reading authentic texts may generate 
two types of communicative activities: summarizing text contents, and 
discussing the content with another reader. To link listening to 
text, students should read the text and focus on authentic response 
formats incorporating listening skills. Choice of materials, visual 
appearance, and construction of activities must be carefully planned 
for successful use. Regional as well as major sources should be used. 
(MSE) 
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Materials like newspapers, magazines, radio, and television broad- 
casts are often suggested as motivational sources of authentic input for en- 
riching or replacing textbook activities. The present article seeks to syn:hc&i2c 
the literature en authentic materials and relate it to the five skill areas: read* 
ing» culture, speaking, writing, and listening. In addition, it provides practi- 
cal suggestions for applying the research findings to the development of class- 
room activities. While it is understood that print media are by their nature 
reading texts, the authors wish to capitalize on both the availability and mo- 
tivational quality of such resources and extend their use in authentic ways to 
other skill areas* 



The question of authenticity of input used in language instruction 
has recently become prominent within the profession. In a lay sense, the 
term **auiheniic" is generally unJcrstood (o mean **genuifie or real,*" and it is 
precisely the intcrpretafion of ihal term that has given mipetus to the current 
polemic. In practical icrnis, it means choosing whether to use materials ere- 
atcd by and lor native s{>caKcrs versus ihusc created for pc\lagogical pur- 
poses. 

Kssentially three distinct delinitions of authenticity can be found in 
the hterature. Widdowson (1978) has posited the idea that authenticity re- 
sides within the receiver, nut the sender. It is a quality that only the reader 
may determine by virtue of havir»g interacted with, and comprehended, the 
target language. In Widdowso.i's terms authenticity has to do with the receiv- 
er's response to litiguisiic input. Swalfer (1985), on the other hand, puts the 
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onus of authcniicity on the message itself. She contends that if the principal 
intent of a text is to communicate meaning, then the text is by nature authen- 
tic, whether intended for native speakers or for second language learners. 
Because the majority of materials for the latter group are developed with the 
objective of teaching specific grammar structures, vocabulary, and cultural 
information rather than with communicating information, they do not meet 
Swaffcr's criterion of authenticity. Representative of the third point of view, 
Rings (1986) points out thai the language situation itself is important in es- 
tablishing authenticity. Not only the speaker, but also the instructional situa- 
tion must be authentic in order for language structures and content to be au- 
thentic. Stated simply, authentic texts must be set within an authentic context. 

While the topic of authenticity has been hotl> debated, very little em- 
pirical evidence about the effects of authentic materials on student achieve- 
ment has been reported. As one would expect, most of the relevant research 
has focused on acquisition of reading skills. While some researchers have 
found that simplified materials produce superior comprehension (Klare, 
1978; Davies, 1984), others liave discussed positive results using authentic 
reading or listening materials (Levine and Haus, 1985; Duquette, Dunnctt 
and Papalia, 1987). Clearly, there is a need for further investigation. In the 
meantime, however, authentic materials seem to be a logical basis for in- 
structional activities, and informal classroom observation indicates that 
learners enjoy using them. 



Print Media 

The purpose of the prcsait article Is to focus on texts found in news- 
papers and magazines published by and for native speakers of French and 
Spanisii. These two forms of popular media were selected over literature or 
other varieties of authentic materials for several reasons. Because newspapers 
and magazines have a contemporary focus on many areas of common inter- 
e^ such as sports, social life, entertainment, politics, and economics, they 
have a great deal of natural appeal for adolescent and adult second language 
learners. In addition, such publications are readily available on the news- 
stands in many areas of the United Stales. With even a single copy of a news- 
paper or magazine, one can create a multitude of interesting, authentic lan- 
guage activities. 
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Use of Authentic Materials to Teach Second 
Language Skills: Focus on Reading 

Teaching students to read in a second language comprises the most 
logical application of print media. Yet author-generated texts are still the 
norm in foreign language textbooks, at least at the first year level (Beatie, 
Manin, and Oberst, 1984). Bcattie et al recommend that future textbooks 
contain a selection of materials of a more challenging stylistic range and con- 
tent that force the learner to read for comprehension, all of which can be 
amply found in authentic language samples. 

Although a common criticism of the use of authentic materials is a 
perceived inability of the learner to process the complexities of authentic lan- 
guage, the difficulty level of a rrading exercise may actually be more depen- 
dent upon the comprehension activities than the text itself. Rather than 
teaching reading with graded texts, CreUct (1981) advocates using graded ex- 
ercises and authentic texts. 

Bernhardt (1984) argues for the use of natural materials from an 
information-processing perspective in foreign language reading. Along with 
other researchers (see, for example, Levineand Hause, 1985; Johnson, 1981), 
she maintains that activitating learner's schemata, or background knowledge, 
is more effective in aiding comprehension than the use of linguistically sim- 
plified materials. Edited texts that result from the simplifying process often 
impede comprehension, since many cohesive features, such as redundancies 
and discourse indicators tend to be eliminated in the process. In addition, 
real discourse presents structures and vocabulary in natural surroundings 
and in a natural sequence, that of f-equency of occurrence ^Tetrault, 1984). 

Finally, the acquisition of a second language as defined by Krashen 
and Terrell (1983) is based upon comprehensible input. Both written and 
oral authentic materials are a major source of this input. Authentic texts at 
the i + 1 level (slightly beyond the students' level of competence) arc used 
primarily for acquisition purposes, and texts at higher levels arc uicd for the 
development of coping skills. 

Focus on Culture 

By carefully selecting jourfialistic texts, instructors can provide their 
students with information from the perspectives of a society's contributions 
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to civilization, as well as that of everyday life. Because ne wspapers and mag* 
azincs offer ••snapshots'* of various segments of the target culture, they are a 
logical medium for cross-cultural analysis. Several second language research- 
ers have investigated the effects of newspapers on cross-cultural understand- 
ing (see, for example, Blatchford, 1986; Moilica, 1979) and found them io 
be effective sources of input. In the relate literature on schma theory, 
however, there is abundant evidence that, when learners lack prerequisite 
cultural background information, input cannot be linked with existing cog- 
nitive structure* and comprehension cannot take place (Steffens, Joag-Dev 
and Anderson, 1979; Reynolds, Taylor, Steffensen, Shirley and Anderson, 
1982; Johnson, 1984). Nevertheless, with appropriate preliminary activities, 
such as schema activators, advance organizers, and pre-reading exercises 
(see, Omaggio, 1986, for examples) print media not only provide learners 
with cultural information, but also offer them opportunities to strengthen 
their analytical skiUs (Seelye, 1985). 



Focus on Writing 

Authentic reading materials also lend themselves to the improve- 
ment of second language writing skills. It has often been suted that to get 
students to write, they must have something to write about. Culturally au- 
thentic readings fulfil that very goal by providing coverage of contemporary 
topics of high interest, with a natural embedding of vocabulary necessary to 
discuss or write about the subject . In addition, if the goal is to teach real-life 
use of language, it is impossible to separate reading comprehension from 
other skills, including writing. In realistic situations, reading an article, ad- 
vertisement, or editorial may lead naturally to some type of authentic writ- 
ing activity, such as writing a letter, summarizing, noieiaking, or simply 
writing a note to oneself about a future endeavor. 

Finally, numerous studies in first language research have pointed to 
a positive link between quality of writing and the quantity of reading one 
does for interest or pleasure (see Krashen, 1984. for a review of the research). 
Krashcn hypothesizes that large amounts of reading give the writer a feeling 
for the look and texture of good writing, whether it is in the first or second 
language. Thus, the use of authentic readings in second language instruction 
may also play a role in the iniprovement of overall writing performance. 
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Focus on Speaking 

Similar to writing, linking reading comprehension to speaking is a 
natural extension of utilizing print media. In real life we often react verbally 
to somctiiing we have read. Second language instruction mirrors real life 
when students are encouraged to react orally to authentic readings in the 
form of expressions of emotion or appreciation, discussions, or debates. 

From a communicative perspective of language teaching, the read- 
ing of authentic texts may serve to generate two types of Littlcwood's (1981) 
functional communicative activities. In the first type of activity one learner 
summarizes the contents of a text recently read while his/her partner asks 
pertinent questions. Here, information is shared, not unlike when a husband 
and wife discuss an article that only one has read. In the second type of activ- 
ity in which both participants have read the text, processing of information 
is the goal. Communication results from the need to discuss and evaluate the 
facts, to argue, justify, or persuade in order to solve a problem or reach a 
common decision. In short, it is the print media that provides the stimulus 
for sharing and processing information, both valued goals of foreign lan- 
guage instruction. 

Focus on Listi^ning 

Although print journalism differs radically from radio and television 
journalism (see Wcisscnreider, 1987, for a study of Spanish news broadcasts), 
written texts can be used as a basis for listening practice. Like speaking and 
writing skills, listening activities based on print media require a three-step 
process: reading, comprehension, and application. Reading aloud a newspa- 
per or magazine article, as a text for listening comprehenwon activities, does 
not achieve the intended purpose, because the principle of authentic lan- 
guage use is violated. In real lite, for example, listening skills are focused on 
newspapers and magazines during conversation, when seeking additional in- 
formation about something one has read, and when comparing a newspaper 
article with a radio or television news story. Because print media are not 
forms of oral discourse, students should first read the text and then focus on 
authentic response formats that incorporate listening skills. Lynch (1982, p. 
13) cautions that the normal objective of listening is not to score points nor 
to answer comprehension questions, but rather to "perceive, process, and 
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act on information in its broadest sense and for a wide variety of motives.** 
Response formats should allow learners lo exercise their own preferences 
and concentrate on details that are of personal imerest to them. As such, au- 
thcntic Ustening activities wiU often require oral or written responses. 
Whether those responses should be in the native or target language mus( be 
determined by the proficiency of the learners and the logical, in.rinsic .de- 
mands of the aaivity itself. 



Guidelines for Preparation of Materials 

When using print media in the classroom, care must be taken in the 
presentation. In order to be effective and appreciated by the learner, the 
choice of text, its visual appearance, and the construction of activiUes must 
all be carefully planned. 

Certainly, a text must be chosen for its intrinsic value in order to en- 
courage student interaction. Texts which relate to students' background 
knowledge are Ukely to be comprehended with less effort foUowing a 
schema-theoretic view of reading. The diffictilty level of a text is another 
consideraUon, particularly when teaching with a specific proficiency level in 
mind. Even within a text uniformity of level may not be present. In such 
cases, Child (1986, p, 105) suggesti selecting certain portions of text, editing 
some sections, or rejecting the text as unsuitable. 

The visual f ppearance of a text should be an overriding concern 
when preparing the materials. Poor print quality only adds to the learners' 
task and causes unnecessary frustration and anxiety. A clear copy of the text 
is »s«itial. A slide or transparency can also be made if one wishes to focus 
attention on a central point. 

To make the reading more accessible to students' comprehension, 
glossing may be helpful. If kept to a minimum. To maintain authenticity, 
GreUet (1981) suggests that the text be presented as it first appeared, with the 
same typeface, space devoted to the headlines, and accompanying picture. 
A message is conveyed to the reader through its original physical appear- 
ance, and information may be lost with alteration. 

Once a text is carefully chosen with attention paid to its appearance, 
activiUcs must becofiiiructed to maximize student comprehension and inter- 
action. Although the literature abounds with suggestions for different types 
of strategies (for an excellent review, see Philipps, 1984) generally three types 
of exercises arc utilized. Pre-reading activities enable the reader to form ex- 
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pectations for ihc comcni ihcy are lo read. They leach students specific strat- 
egies needed to decode text, such as guessing from context, skimnung. scan- 
ning. and working with word famiUes. Mid-reading activities in the form of 
adjunct questions embedded in the text or located adjacent to it can be us«l 
to maintain students' involvement with the narrative (Melendez & Pntchard, 
1985) Post-reading activities comprise more than traditional content ques- 
tions. Depending on the target skiU for which the re-ding was initiated, a 
wide range of exercises test comprehension directly (to avoid students quot- 
ing from the passage): lead students to draw conclusions, express opimons. 
or make cross-cultural comparisons; or help students gain an overall under- 
standing. 

Caveats 

The literature on authentic materials has also provided a number of 
caveats for second language educators. WeU-known newspapers and maga- 
zines such as Paris Match and El Pals offer a perspective largely focused on 
life in the capital cities. In order to provide learners with a more realistic 
view of the target culture. Mariei (1985) suggests exposing them to a variety 
of regional texts. In addition, one must be aware that newspapers and maga- 
zines are commercial enterprises aimed at a particular target readership: and. 
as such they may rencct the values, interests, and biases of the readership, as 
well as those of the owners, editorial siaff, and the political milcu. 

Discourse register is another significant clement to consider when 
adopting or adapting authentic materials for the classroom. Optimally, a 
variety of registers from informal to formal should be presented in their ap- 
propriate contexts to learners. Choosing texts from various sections of the 
newspaper should guarantee a representative sampling ot registers. 

U is obvious that preliminary study of the texts mus! be done before 
they are assigned to students. Internal organization of articles and arrange- 
ment of various sections, for example, may noi be similar lo U.S. newspa- 
pers with which learners arc lamiliaf . In those cases u prc-rcadmg familiari- 
zation session must be planned bi-tore attempting to do any skUl develop- 
ment activities. 

Finally, newspapers and magazines should not be used mdsscrimi- 
nately Without concern for how the language is being used and the context 
in which the langua^ie was produced, the cultural reality. Learners should be 
taught to determine which bits of language are useful in everyday life and 
which are specific to the article (Sewell. 1982), 
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Conclusion 

This paper suppoits the notion that authentic materials can be used 
to promote second language acquisition. A clear need exists for future re- 
search into the effects of such materials upon achievement in the five skills. 
However, because print media provide opportunities for real interaction with 
the target language and culture, the authors believe that authentic texts arc a 
valuable instructional resource for the second language classroom of today. 
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